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his hands. He wrote to his favourite an cxpostulatory letter,
which is perhaps the strangest which was ever addressed to a
subject by a so\ereign,1 As for the factions, he wrote, of
which Somerset complained, he knew nothing of them, and he
certainly should refuse to give heed to any accusations against
him proceeding from such a quarter. He had done all that
was in his power to prove that his confidence was undiminished.
He had made Graham, who had incurred Somerset's ill-will,
feel his displeasure.2 He had admitted Somerset's nephew to
the vacant place which he demanded for him, though even the
Queen had begged him to give it to another. He now told
him that his behaviour was unbearable. His affection for
him was great, but he would not be forced any longer to listen
to the abusive language with which he had been wholly over-
whelmed. Let Somerset only deal with him as a friend, and
there was nothing which he was not ready to grant him. But
he was resolved not to put up with his present behaviour
any longer. He concluded by reminding him that he and his
father-in-law were in such positions that all suits of importance
passed through their hands, so that they had no real reason tc
be discontented.

What was the immediate result of this letter we do not
know. On March 7, we find the King at Cambridge, which
,. he visited to do honour to Suffolk, who had, upon
visiettoings the death of his uncle Northampton, been elected
Cambridge. Chancellor of the University. Even in the midst of
these festivities, signs were not wanting of the mutual hostility
of the factions by which the Court was distracted. Suffolk,
who entertained the company, had not thought proper to
invite the Queen to partake of his hospitality, and it was
noticed that not a single lady accompanied the Court who was

1  James to Somerset.    HalHwell, Letters of the Kings of England^ ii.
126.    The date of this letter is probably about January or February, 1615.
The reference to Peacham's book makes it necessarily later than Dec. 9,
1614, and it must have been written before April 23, 1615, when Villiers
was made Gentleman of the Bedchamber, as, after that, his appointment
would have been expressly referred to as a grievance.

2  No doubt as being a friend of Villiers.